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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
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furnish, upon application, ORDERs, 
which may be purchased round trip Tickets upon the 
Pennsylvania system of Railroads, when presented at any ticket 
office east of Pittsburg. and south of Canandaigua, and including 
New York City Orders will also be furnished for tickets upon 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, or its branches 
Neither Road will issue free return passes as heretofore 
HENRY JANNEY, 
No 837 N. Eutaw St., 
EDWARD STABLER Jr.—P. O. Box 2M, 
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Baltimore 


WA NTED—A RELIABLE AND COMPETENT 
young woman as nurse for three children 
reference, A G B., 1500 Race St 


WANTED -A POSITION BY A LADY 
Friend as book-keeper or cashier; experience and best 
reference. Address E. J R, Fr 


Address, with 


iends’ INTELLIGENCER Office 


GIXTEENTH YEAR 
A Boarding School 
comforts 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


CHILDREN’S SELECT 
Thorough instruction ; best care ; home 


Can remain through vacation Sarah E. Fell, 


WA NTED—A LADY OF REFINEMENT AND 

culture, middle aged, as companion and housekeeper in a 

very small family in a neighboring city Must be a Friend or 

Friendly inclined. Address ‘ Friend,’’ 1507 Centennial Ave., 
Philadelphia 


J VA NTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 


unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. Terms 
to be reasonable. Address S. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts., Phila 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


LypiA A. MURPBY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


2 doors below Green.) 


[Faen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQuiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
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This 
Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS. 
EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; 


Pres. 


STEPHENS. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


NO. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail 
Barclay’s Apology, 50 
Barclay’s Catechism, - . 25 
Life of William Penn. By 8. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - - i 
Paper, : - - 
Life of George Fox. ByS. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - a 
Conversations on Religious Subjects. 
By 8. M. Janney, - - 
Peace Principles E xemplified. By 8. 
M. Janney, - : - 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. 
per. . . . 
Vital Religion. By 8. M 
Paper. - - - 
History of Friends. By 8. M. Janney. 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 
History of the Separation. By 8. M. 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - 
Jourr ni al of John Woolman, - 
Whittier’s, 
Journal of John Comly, - 
No Cross, No Crown. By William 
Penn, - - - - 
and Progress of Friends. } 
William Penn, - 
William Penn’s Letter to his Ww ife 
and Children. Paper, - - 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 
Autobiography of Benjamin Hallow- 
ell, - - - - 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. 
A Reasonable Faith. 
Friends, : - 


Pa- 


. Janney. 
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05 
1.50 


1.46 
0d 
By three 


40 


Mailed. 
60 
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. S =: Sheep, - 
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Dymond on War, - 
Essays, Testimonies of Truth. 

Johnson, - - - 
Scraps of Thought and Feeling. 
J. Johnson, - - - 
Scriptural Watchword. J. Johnson, 
Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 
Volumes, - - - 
Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Com- 

ly. Eleven Volumes, - : 
George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 
Isaac Pennington’s Works, - 
Journal of Elias Hicks, - 

Letters of Elias Hicks, : - 
Essays on the Views of Friends. By 
John J. Cornell. Paper, - 

Flexible Cover,- : - 

Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
J. Jackson. Paper, - - 
Cloth, - - - 

Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 

Conversations on the Queries. By 
H. E. Stockley, - - 

True Peace, - 

Plain Path, - - 

Journal of Hugh Judge, - 

Life of Isaac T. Hopper, 


Turford, - 


By J. 


By 


By Wm. 


Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NE! 
has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over 
s@e- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@ 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, 


Two AND A 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
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15 
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CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 


MAR- 


WE carry a full assortment of BIGE- 
LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well to be 
superior to all others. 
A great variety of Smyrna Door- 
Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna 
Rugs from smallest to largest size, 


known 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- | 


COTT, recently of 13307 MARKET STREET, will 
find him here and ready to give all who call his 


best attention. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PI 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT | 


ACE IS——— 


STREETS. 


One of the larvest buildings in the city, and | 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- | 


sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered. 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found | 


very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The | 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- | 


ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. jas When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 


CARPETINGS. 


WILTONS, . . 81.75 
AXMINSTERS, | <r 
MOQUETTS.. .  . $1.10 to $1.50 
BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $1.35 
TAPESTRY °° 60 to 85 cts. 
INGRAINS, 40 to 75 cts. 


Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 
leums and Oil Cloths Lace Curtains 
from 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 
dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 

We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 85 cts. each. 


ww 


Pen 


|THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 

. Cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 

* the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


"ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. — 
TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2i real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del.,. Md, Va, W Va,D C, Ohio, [l.. Wis, Ind And lI 
will refund the cost of registered letiers when the goods are ship- 
ped 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconp ST., ESTABLISHED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —1856.— 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. 
1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine S 
Henry M. LAING, 30 N. Third St., 


HlowaARD M. Phila. 


SARAH J. ASH, Secretary, 


., Phila. 
Treasurer, Phila. 
EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Feirce, 
Maris, West Chester, l-a.; 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Magill, Swarth- 
Philadelphia; George L. 
Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
| These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
| youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
| dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
| near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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P ENNHI RST. TELEPHONE No. 118. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Joppinec ATTENDED To. 
1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


CAROLINE RAU, 


(Successor to S. Maddock.) 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


4@° Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty 
LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY 


LARD 


} J Y SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
a * 
* * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RUGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
E 83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 


PRICES 
REASONABLE. 


Con STANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 109 N. 10TH STREET, Phila. 


vow IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 


PAPER HANGING PONE 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 


prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12! 
Heavy Em- 


Samples sent free to any ad 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts 
bossed Golds, 30 cts 


dress in the country 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or CynTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Tuition alone 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D , President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R. CaLgy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 


THoMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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INSPIRATION. 


WE are but organs mute, till a master touches the keys; 
Verily, vessels of earth, into which God poureth the 
wine; 
Harps are we, silent harps that have hung in the willow 
trees, 
Dumb, till our heartstrings swell and break with a pulse 
divine. 


Over the shadow of clouds ruleth the glory of day; 


Night giveth voice unto night, through the throbbing | 


sun-spaces between ; 
Are the nights and the shadows enough for our souls, that 
go groping alway ? 
This is truth: though a mighty hand sows in the dark, 
in the day we shall glean. 
—E. M. B., in Christian Union. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


Persona Influence is an unknown quantity capa- 
ble of expansion, with a value that depends upon its 
quality and the force and power with which it is ex- 
ercised. As an illustration of its power for good or 
otherwise take the lowest factors in human calcula- 
tion, factors, that standing alone have no influence, 
but when written together, add or take from accord- 
ing to the place they occupy. A unit is always a unit 
incapable of multiplying itself; a cipher remains a 


cipher and is without value placed alone, but given | 


the unit on the proper side, and it has a ten-fold mul- 
tiplying power: reverse its position, with a simple 
point before it, and the unit loses in a corresponding 
ratio, the value being wholly dependent upon the 
place it occupies. 

While the human unit is more flexible and vary- 
ing, the principle of adjustment and consequent in- 
fluence is very much the same. 


leads us, the little that we may have of influence is 
decimated, and goes in the wrong direction. 
only as the unit leads that its importance is recog- 
nized, and that which has nothing in itself is made 
to minister to its value. We may individually rep- 
resent many units or we may stand for but one ; or we 
may in our own estimation be only a cipher, of no 
value except as we are joined toa unit. Asa cipher 
shall we refuse to contribute to the value of our 
neighbor, the unit, or placing ourself in opposition, 


add nothing to our own store ? 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 13, 1888. 


If we stand alone, a | 
position that in society as now constituted we can | 
scarcely consider, we are without any perceptible | 
value to others; if that which is worthless in itself | 


JOURNAL. 
ol. XVI. 


- 820, 


| It is just here that so much loss to the world’s best 
| endeavor has its beginning. The Master illustrated 
| the point very forcibly in the one who, having received 
| but one talent, “ went away and digged in the earth 
| and hid his Lord’s money.” This man was not satisfied 
| with the little that had been his portion and because 
it was so little, refused to use it at all. His condem- 
| nation did not rest upon the amount received, but 
| the lack of effort to increase its value. The impor- 
| tant lesson for us is, that no one shall fail of using 
the influence he may have for good because of the 
| smallness of his gift. And here again is a point that 
must not be overlooked,—the sum total may be very 
small indeed, but the quality of its exercise may 
greatly enhance the value, and the most trifling 
| thing by which we may impress the life of another 
for his help shall not go unrewarded. It is not for 
| every one to occupy a large place in the world, in- 
| deed there are very few to whom this priviledge is 
| accorded. It is on common ground that the great 
working world finds its level, and it is here that per- 
sonal influence acts and reacts for good or for evil, 
and it is from this common level, that the power to 
increase and multiply for good must in a very large 
| degree be derived. Jesus, as an hereditary prince or 
as one born to the priesthood, could not have moved 
the hearts of the people as he did, being an artisan 
with them. True there were those who objected 
that a “ carpenter” should teach them, but the com- 
| mon people heard him gladly. From the throbbing 
heart of toil must come the power that will lift the 
world to its highest and best condition. It is those 
who have the one talent who need to be re- 
minded of what it is capable of producing. People 
| who live nearest the hard earth-mother, who 


| know how to draw from her bosom the scant por- 


tion that suffices for daily needs, have a keen ap- 
preciation of the little things, that are of small 
value to the more fortunate. It is to these per- 
sonal units, acting out the divine instincts untram- 
melled by the artificial restraints of society, that we 


| must look for the world’s helpers—its redeemers. 
It is | 


There was great significance in that saying of 


| Jesus “ and I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men un- 


to me.” His personal influence had reached down 
to all; the poor, the sorrowing, and the sinful, had 
felt the magnetism of his presence, and by so much 
as it had touched and influenced their lives they had 


| arisen out of their low condition in which he found 


them. And this power to draw toward himself still 


| continues. 
take from him that which he already possesses and | 


Let us study his life as it was passed among men, 





| let us Sendeavor to find where and 


how he ob- 
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tained his hold upon the multitudes, and we have 
not far to go; were they hungry, he fed them,—were 
they suffering, he healed them,—did they lack a 
friend to plead their cause,—he was ever ready to 
stand between them and the oppressor ; and in and 
through all he made opportunity to explain and 
enforce the duty of man to man and the obligation 
of all to reverence, obey, and love their Father in 
Heaven. Great as was all this to the people to 
whom he ministered, it would have been shorn 
of its highest value had he not in bis daily life, been 
the examplar of what is truest and best in the life of 
man; the qualities of the heart which give unmeas- 
ured value to personal influence, were his in the 
fulness. Tenderness and compassion and gentte- 
ness that reached out in blessing to little children 
characterized his brief sojourn in the world, and 
the sweet, forgiving spirit that always marked his 
intercourse with the erring never left him; evenon 
the cross he remembered his persecutors, and with 
his expiring agonies was breathed the prayer 
“ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 
Are we who make the claim of being his follow- 
ers taking him for our pattern and guide? Ashe 
lived among men ever seeking to do them good, is 
our personal influence going out in the same direc- 
tion? These are close questions, but upon the an- 
swer we give in our own lives must depend the mean- 
ing and the quality of the influence it is ours to ex- 
ert in the world. L. J. B. 


MEMORIAL OF SARAH BROWN. 


Be.iEvine that memorials of departed worth are use- 
ful to encourage those who are left to tread life’s 
pathway in the performance of duty, influencing us 
in the right direction, we write this. The subject of 
this memoir having lived beyond the time allotted 
to most persons, and baving manifested an unshaken 
fidelity to the truth, we feel that it is but just to offer 
this tribute of respect to her memory. 

Sarah Moore was the daughter of Nathaniel and 
Bathsheba Moore, and was born in Trenton, New 
Jersey, on the 29th of Sixth month, 1786. She and 
an only brother, David Moore, late of Marshall Co., 
Ill., who was nearly two years younger (but died 15 
months before her), had the misfortune to lose both 
their parents, at a very early age, thus leaving them 
to the care of others, instead of the training of kind 
and exemplary parents. On the 18th of the First 
month, 1806, she was married to John Brown of her 
native State, with whom she lived a happy, contented 
life for over fifty years, proving herself a true help- 
meet to him and he a very kind an‘! tender husband, 
ever solicitous for her welfare. Her parents were 
Presbyterians, but after her marriage, she falt it right 
to join the “Society of Friends,” of which her hus- 
band wasa member. Ten years of their married life 
were spent in their native State, (in Gloucester Co., 
New Jersey); during these years three children were 
given them, two sons and one daughter, who are still 
living. 

In 1815 they concluded to move to the State of 
Ohio, starting on their journey the Second-day of the 
Tenth month for Waynesville, Warren Co., where 





they arrived the 9th of the Eleventh month, being 
on their journey 31 days; atthis place they lived 
over three years, when they permanently located in 
Preble Co., Ohio. This location was at that time a 
wilderness, but by courage, energy, and industry, a 
home of comfort and plenty was soon made, and as 
pioneers, they helped to build up not only an enlight- 
ened community, but Westfield Monthly Meeting, of 
which meeting she and her beloved companion were 
consistent members until death removed them, she 
fulfilling faithfully the position of elder for over 56 
years; her three children are now the oldest members 
belonging to this meeting. 

Many dear friends shared the hospitalities of 
her home, and as she referred to those visits in 
declining years they afforded pleasant remembrances 


The remainder of her days were spent within the 
borders of this county, witnessing its wonderful de- 
velopment and progress. 

In 1856, she was bereft of her dear companion, 
who died after an illness of much suffering, but she 
calmly met this affliction with fortitude and resigna- 
tion, firmly relying on the arm of our Heavenly Par- 
ent for support and comfort in this trial. Aftera few 
years of widowhood, spent at her home, she went to 
live with her children, where she resided until death 
again caused her home to be broken up, in the re- 
moval of her two daughters-in-law and son-in-law, 
when she went to live with her oldest granddaughter. 


Faithful in all the relations of life,she and her 
companion, were regular attenders of meeting, never 
permitting social and other claims to trespass upon 
meeting-time. In those days, many privations were 
endured, traveling for miles on horseback, through 
dense forests, with nothing but a blazed road to guide 
them. The testimonies of her chosen Society were 
ever dear to her; but few of them she ever trans- 
gressed, and in the appointments of her home, in the 
daily walks of life, those of order and simplicity 
were ever inanifest, and many good precepts on these 
were given to her grand-children that may be long 
remembered. For nearly three years previous to her 
death, the sense of sight became very much dimmed, 
depriving her of engaging in any employment, but 
she tried to meet this, as she did all her afflictions, 
with patient cheerfalness. She enjoyed socially the 
mingling with friends and kindred, was a true sym- 
pathizer with those in affliction,and ever ready to 
lend a helping hand to the poor and needy. 

Her interest in the Society seemed to increase 
with declining years; she often requested all to go 
to meeting, wishing no one to stay away on her ac- 
count, telling those around her that she could have 
a good meeting if left alone, but those caring for her 
could not grant her request, feeling that such might 
result in harm. She attended meeting several times 
during the last winter she remained with us, riding 
over two miles to meeting, thinking the weather 
scarcely ever too inclement, 

Although physical strength failed, her mental fac- 
ulties were unimpaired, and she remained conscious 
until the close, repeating her favorite lines of poetry 
a few hours before death closed her eyes forever in 
the last long sleep. 
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Her long and useful life was one worthy of imita- 
tion, and the love and respect in which she was held 
by those for whom she had always a smile and kind 
word, was manifest by the large and solemn con- 
course of her friends who assembled to accompany 
the remains to its last resting-place in the quiet little 
graveyard of Westfield. 

She died at the home of her granddaughter, Mary 
H. Beall, Seventh month 31st, 1887, aged 101 years, 
1 month, and 2 days. 

Although our dear friend lived far beyond the 
time allotted to nan, we feel deeply our loss in her 
removal, as we do also that of three others who served 
with her for many years in the same capacity, all of 
whom have been removed by death within the last 
few years: Sarah N. Brown, the wife of her eldest 
son who served as elder for near forty years; William 
L. Strattan, the husband of her only daughter, who 
served fourteen years; and AbnerS. Scott, who also 
served near forty years, and was then released at his 
own request. 

We feel that death has left a void in our midst 
that will be hard to fill, yet as we sit in our little 
meetings, humbly watching, we are often made to 
realize the promise of the blessed Jesus “ That where 
two or three are gathered together in my name there 
am I in the midst of them,” and that He is just as 
willing to feed the few as the multitude. 

Read in and approved by Westfield, O., Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held Second month 29th, 1888. 


ABRAHAM SHOEMAKER, Clocks 
Mary H. BEALL, ig 


Endorsed by Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Milton, Ind., Third month 3:1, 1888. 


Joun L. Tuomas, 


Marrtaa M. ec Clerks. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A REVIEW AND DISSENT. 


On page 615 of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is 
an extract from [James] Martineau, entitled “A 
Hopeful Change.” In this brief paragraph there are 
some expressions that seem, in an insidious way, to in 
culeate dangerous doctrine ; even that which would 
lead from spiritual religion to what is merely natural ; 
and froin faith in an inward principle to a depend- 
ence upon outward works. 

The “inwardness of our forefathers’ religion” is 
just what Friends have professed to believe in; and 
what some of the brightest lights that have ever 
shone in the Society have inculcated with such earn- 
estness, and such power, as to convince—and in many 
instances to convert—their hearers. Seven genera- 
tions of these faithful apostles have labored, as way 


opened for them to do so, to promulyate the great | 


gospel truth of an inward religion. There is probably 
no phrase more frequently used in our galleries, even 
* at the present day, than that of the “inner light,” or 
some eqnivalent expression. Those who may be 
called representative Friends,—present as well as past 
—have recognized an appreciation of this inward 
principle, and a belief in its superhuman origin in 
many enlightened Christians not of our fold. A’Kem- 
pis, Fenelon, Guion, Watts, Cowper, Upham, and 
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many names less known to fame, might be mentioned 
as instances of those who by the purity of their 
hearts, and the inwardness of their lives, experienced 
a personal religion that was not limited by their de- 
nominational environment, but that lifted them 
above all the sects, into an atmosphere of spiritual 
communion. In the days of Fox and Penn an open 
door was found in Holland for the entrance of the 
doctrine which teaches the inwardness of religion; 
and the foothold gained by Friends in that country 
is an evidence that the truth which they preached 
met the witness in their hearers, and was gladly re- 
ceived by these as a confirmation of their own belief 
and an addition to their experience. William Penn’s 
exhortation was, “Turn in! turnin! Where is the 
poison, there is the antidote.” 

Martineau refers to the conscience as “retreating 
from things of which it doubts:” perhaps he became 
confused in his ideas from failing to discriminate be- 
tween conscience andjintellect. The inner light is some. 
thing,—according to the teachings of Friends,—that 
does not, that cannot doubt. It is obeyed, or it is dis- 
obeyed; it is followed, or it is not followed. If we 
follow it we find it growing brighter and brighter; 
but if we do not follow it, it grows more and more 
dim; and by oft-repeated acts of disobedience we 
may lose sight of it entirely. This condition may be 
called spiritual darkness, and if we grope too long in 
it there is danger, great danger, lest the Reasoner offer 
to be our guide, and try to persuade us that the light 
which we formerly saw,—or thought we saw,—was 
an illusion, a chimera. If we listen to his subtle 
sophistry we very soon begin to doubt; and if the 
intellect, (not the conscience), keeps on “retreating 
from things of which it doubts,” we may, by a com- 
paratively short journey, reach the sceptic’s goal,—a 
‘state of helpless, hopeless atheism. 

Again, Martineau would have us believe,—as we 
may infer,—that the human affections are warmer, 
and that beneficence is more prevalent, or more 
thorough, with those who “recoil” from tie inward 
religion, than with those who follow it. If he had 
read the life of Fenelon, of John Woolman, of Wil- 
liam Savery, of Elizabeth Fry, and of Eliza Gurney, 
he would have become acquainted with at least five 
admirable characters, and truly lovable persons 
whose good deeds were apparently as unselfish as 
their belief in an inward religion was unmistakable. 

Just what he means by “extreme inwardness,” it 
may be difficult to determine, but the view of Friends 
(if we may judge from their recorded experiences) is 
that the farther they penetrate into the inner temple 
the more clearly are they able to discern the light, 
and the more steadily does it shine. Can any one of 
modern times be named whose religion seemed to 
be more inward, or more pure, than did that of John 
Woolman? Prof. Beers, in his “American Litera- 
ture,” makes the following allusion to Woolman’s 
“Journal”: “The charm of this journal resides ino its 
singular sweetness and innocence of feeling, the 
‘deep inward stillness’ peculiar to the people called 
Quakers. Apart from his constant use of certain 
phrases peculiar to the Friend, Woolman’s Enylish 
is also remarkably graceful and pure, the transparent 





medium of a soul absolutely sincere, and tender and 
humble in its sincerity. He was under a 
‘concern’ and a ‘ heavy exercise’ touching the keep- 
ing of slaves, and by his writing and speaking did 
much to influence the Quakers against slavery. His 
love went out to all the wretched and oppressed ; to 
sailors, and to the Indians in particular. One of his 
most perilous journeys was made to the settlements 
of Moravian Indians in the wilderness of Western 
Pennsylvania,” Prof. Beers goes on, and refers to 
the tenderness of conscience manifested by this in- 
ward Christian, and to the self-denial practiced in 
carrying out his scruples. 

The phrase “our forefathers,” as it is used by 
Martineau, is not definitely precise, and hence not 
clearly intelligible. Perhaps he had reference to 
those who belonged to the English Church, from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth down to the present cen- 
tury ; or perchance he intended to include with the 
Churchmen, the prominent Dissenters ; or possibly, 
with both of these classes to take in the fathers in 
the Romish church during the early centuries of our 
era: but, be this as it may,—whoever they were, and 
whenever or wherever they lived, if they were be- 
lievers in inward religion, and were careful to obey 
what it revealed to them, they were Friends in prin- 


ciple, and they did good in their day and generation. | 


No one who is acquainted with their history will 
entertain the idea that Friends have been hostile to 
philanthropic work, or that they have been oppo- 
nents to the formation of organizations for carrying 
it on; on the contrary, where the work was one that 
promised to yield good fruit,and where there was 
nothing in the manner of conducting it that seemed 
to conflict with our “ Discipline,” to balk a testimony, 
or to interfere with an individual scruple, they have 
been among the first and the freest, to give their 
money, their time, and their influence, in further- 
ance of the worthy object. But where such work is 
allowed to take the place of heart-religion, and comes 
to be regarded as a substitute for it, then they have 
said to their members beware! beware! When any 
become so occupied, so engrossed, in reforming the 
world, that they have not time to examine their own 
hearts, in order to find what should be reformed 
there, then is the time to apply Penn’s earnest in- 
junction,—‘ Turn in! Turn in! Where is the poison, 
there is the antidote.” 

That Friends may keep fast hold of the faith pro- 
mulgated by the founders and early writers of the 
Society ; that they may shun the dangers of skepti- 
cism in its first stages, and turn a deaf ear to every 
voice that would say works instead of faith ; that 
they may be firm in the conviction that obedience to 
the revelations of the inner light furnishes the safest 
and best preparation for the performance of good 
works,—is the desire of an unworthy, though loyal, 
member of the Society, who does not regard a de- 
parture from the faith of our forefathers, or a “ re- 
coil’? from the inwardness of their religion, as any 
indication of “A Hopeful Change.” a. 

Tenth month 5, 1888. 


[We are in full accord with what our correspond- 
ent says above. The paragraph he quotes was an 
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| ing among Friends of Prairie Grove. 





extract from James Martineau, and there are one or 
two expressions in it which upon a careful reading, 
and without a more extended context, may bear an 
unsatisfactory construction. As between the sincere 
and spiritual “ inwardness” of religion, as so re- 
markably exemplified by John Woolman, and any 
outward, formal and ritualistic observance which 
might be put forward in its place, there can be no 
question which is the true ground of Friends. It 
must be observed, however, that no example better 
illustrates than that of John Woolman, how a deep 
inwardness of religion must express itself in works 
for the help and betterment of our fellow pilgrims. 
Of all the things that are impossible that of identi- 
fying Christianity with selfishness must stand among 
the first.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISITS AMONG FRIENDS IN IOWA. 


WE spent the 28th and 29th (of Ninth month) visit- 
Eliza Schooley 
Price and her husband Eli, (now deceased), were the 
first Friends to settle in this neighborhood. They 
came from Gunpowder, Maryland, and this being 
then but an unbroken prairie, she remained fora 
time with relations at Burlington, while her. husband 
walked there, a distance of thirtv miles, each Sev- 
enth-day, after his week’s work of building and pre- 
paring the new home. Much of the material 
for it had to be hauled by ox-teams from Burling- 
ton. Before it was completed they moved into a two- 
roomed log-house, not so far away, with another 
family. And their house, when finished, was a very 
simple one, with but a single room plastered, and the 
stove-pipe thrust out the window. This was in 1854, 
and the description may give some idea of what the 
early settlers had to endure. Bennett Walter and 
family, Caleb Russell and family, Mahlon Schooley 
and family, and one or two other families came the 
following year from Virginia. 

John Fenton and family came in 1856. They 
took a hack at Burlington and when within two 
miles of this settlement it grew dark, and was rain- 
ing very fast; they could not find the road, and John 
having been here before when some of the Friends 
moved, knew there was a slough near, which would 
probably be filled with water—so they concluded to 
lodge in the hack, which had eight inmates. The 
young folks had been walking to lighten the load 
and hasten the journey, and were wet and muddy— 
but all were thoroughly drenched before morning. 
They ate their lunch in the dark, only judging by 
their sense of touch what they partook of. About 
four o’clock in the morning they heard a chicken 
crowing. The father thought it must be at a little 
house which they had hoped to find by the way, if 
they could not reach their destination; so they sent 
out some of the party, placing them at distances 
apart so that they could hear each other, guided by 
the crowing until the most advanced came within 
call of the house. They found only a man and his 
son; the stove-pipe went out the roof; and when 
they came to build a fire the stove was filled with 
water and had to be bailed out. They got warmed 





but not dried, and at daylight started for Caleb Rus- 
sell’s. One of John’s daughters, now my hostess, 
became years afterward the wife of Caleb’s son Ca- 


leb, the interest dating from that morning when | 


they first met under such unfavorable conditions. 
Soon afterward, feeling the need of spiritual and re- 


ligious communion, they held meetings on First- 


days through the summer in a little log hut near Eli 
Price’s, and in the winter they occupied the district 
school-house, and continued to do so until they 
built a meeting-house, the one now in use. [If all 
our friends who have come to this western country 
had only gathered around centres where they could 
have had the advantage of religious association, we 
would not have such an isolated membership, and 
might have had many Friendly communities west of 
the Mississippi. 

First-day morning we met with Friends at Prairie 
Grove in their First-day school. Seeing the children 
and their parents banded with them in the good 
work, using the Lesson Leaves mostly, brought a 
feeling of our all being learners together, and under 
this covering we gathered for worship at 11 o’clock. 
So many children and young people were present 
that it lent a hope for future usefulness and growth 
in our Society, so different from some of our meet- 
ings in the east. If only these could be held through 
an understanding and appreciation of our principles 


and interest for their maintenance, we thought | 


what a center of strength and encouragement, they 
would be. And there was the arising of prayerful 
desire for the cementing bonds of union to draw 
them yet closer together. It was to some of us a 
precious season not soon to be forgotten. 

We dined at Thomas and Mary Price’s, formerly 
of Gunpowder, Maryland, Bennett Walter and wife, 
from Mt. Pleasant, being also there. 
dale had returned home the previous day, partly to 
arrange for a meeting. We parted regretfully from | 
friends at Prairie Grove, leaving so many homes 
where it would have been pleasant to have mingled | 
with them socially in their families. Edward Price, 
son of T.and M., kindly took me four miles farther | 
to Andrew and Eliza Canby’s, among the more re- | 
mote members of Prairie Grove, where it was good | 
to rest and meet with still more of the young people, | 
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| yet 
J.and R.,Dug- | 





they having six children. The next morning Eliza 
took me in a conveyance drawn by two three year | 
old colts, eight miles to Mt. Pleasant. We seldom 


towns or cities, and the women are as capable in 
driving as in other departments. 
Creek and the Brandywine,—the latter probably 
named by a Pennsylvanian. 
hilly part of the way; coming near timber land as the 


streams indicated, the land was not quiteso rich. We | 
called by the way to see Ann Gheen, widow of Enos, | 


formerly residing on our own Brandywine. She was 
very glad to welcome friends from near the old home 
and we regretted not having more time to spend 
with her. Her son Enos lives near. 


her daughter Mary Dugdale 


The country was quite | 


645 
children and grandchildren. Aunt Ruth, though ad- 
vanced in years, is still able to go out in the town on 
errands of mercy and love. .We found here also Sally 
A. Dugdale, long the faithful attendant of their aged 


| mother, now an invalid, who had made the exertion 


tomeetus. We found a meeting had been appointed 
for the evening in the Congregational Church, and 
after taking tea with Bennett Walter and wife, pro- 


| ceeded to the place of meeting, with small expecta- 


tions, as there was a popular lecture to be given in 


| the place; but as quite a large number gathered, the 


minister being present to welcome us, the exclama- 
tion arose in spirit, “O, thou of little faith!” Tes- 
timony was borne to the efficacy of a religion which 


| regulated the home-life in accordance with the gold- 
| en rule,—extending to the business life, and an in- 


fluence in the church which precludes all envy and 
jealousy, uniting in the bonds of Christian love. 
Mt. Pleasant is noted for its good schools, including 
a Methodist College which is now being enlarged to 


| meeta demand. Third-day morning we took train 


for Ottumwa, parting from friends probably not to be 
met again in this earthly life. It was very pleasant 
to be greeted by relatives, J. W. Dixon and wife, ar- 
riving at this strange city, and we were conveyed up 
the hills to their comfortable home commanding a 
view of the surrounding country. 

The next day we had a lovely ride to different 
points around the city, having extended views over 
and beyond from some of the high bluffs. The Des 
Moines river runs through the city. There are about 
15,000 inhabitants, and large manufacturing interests, 
one of which is the Johnson Ruffling Machine Com- 
pany. There are several artesian wells, one of which 
we saw pouring forth a strong continued stream not 
utilized. We visited the “ Mineral Springs’ 
Hotel,” situated in the eastern edge of the city, in 
the valley and wooded bluffs of the Des Moines river. 
The deep mineral well is in the rotunda in the centre 
of the hotel, and is the resort of many in search of 
health. We tasted the water and did not find it as 
disagreeable as some. We might say that lowa is 
noted for its public schools, and in Ottumwa there 
are five very commodious fine buildings for the bene- 
fit of the public, giving promise of large advantages 
for the rising generation. We went almost to the 


| spot on Observatory Hill where the professors of 


Harvard University erected a building, and came to 


| observe the total eclipse of the sun several years 
see one horse driven in Iowa, at least outside the | 
| structed view. 
We crossed Big | 


ago, and from which they, must have had an unob- 


Ey BP: 
Ottumwa, Iowa, Tenth month 4. 


FENELON observed, shortly before his death : “ Had 
I viewed only the glory of this world, I would have 
said to death, when he presented to me the cup of 


bitterness, ‘ Let that cup pass from me.’ But, happily, 


| my thoughts were entirely taken up with Heaven, 


and I exclaimed to myself,‘ How pleasing is this 


| cup!’” 
Reaching Mt. Pleasant we went to the house of | 
d Joseph 

and Ruth in their comfortable home, surrounded by | 


He that reigns within himself and rules passions, 
desires, and fears, is more than a king.— Milton. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 40. 


TENTH MONTH 21, 1888. 
Toric: TESTIMONIES. 
GOLDEN Text.—Let your light shine before men, that they may 


see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven —Matt. 5: 16 


Read Joshua 4 : 10-24. 
Tue custom of setting up stones to commemorate 
important events is almost as old as the history of 
the human race. We find that it was a usage among 
the Hebrews in their earliest history; and not 
among them only, but all semi-civilized peoples ob- 


served this method of keeping alive in the hearts of | 


men events connected with their history. They 
were usually consecrated by some religious rite. Ja- 
cob, when fleeing from the wrath of Esau, set up the 
stone upon which his head had rested at night, and 
poured oil upon it. (Gen. 28: 18.) Again, as a me- 
morial of communion with God, Jacob set up a pillar 
and poured a drink offering upon it, and oil also. 
(Gen. 35: 14.) Later on, Samuel, the prophet, after 
Israel had gained a victory over their enemies, took 
a stone and set it up, and called the name of it Ebe- 
nezer, saying, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

The priests which bare the ark, etc. The Hebrew 
priesthood was first established in the family of 
Aaron, an elder brother of Moses, and the first to 
hold the office of High Priest. They belonged to 
the tribe of Levi, the third son of Jacob. All the 
sons of Aaron were priests. The priests stood be- 
tween the High Priest and the Levites, whose duty 
it was to carry the ark when the Israelites were jour- 
neying. Sometimes the name Levite extends to the 
whole tribe, priests included, and sometimes only to 
those members of the tribe that were not priests ; 
sometimes, asin Joshua 3: 3, both names are given 
when the names are spoken of. The Levites as a 
class were not permitted to handle the sacred things 
belonging to the ark, and the tabernacle in which it 
was kept. The priests alone prepared everything 
for the journeyings. 

We all have our memorial stones set up,—our 
places where we have been sensible of the Divine 
hand leading us on through difficulties that to our 
own narrow vision seemed insurmountable, and 
these are our Ebenezers in which we can say “ Hith- 
erto hath the Lord helped us.” The remembrance 
of these experiences does much to brighten our lives, 
and give us hope and courage to continue obedient 
to the Divine will, as communicated through the 
ministrations of the Holy Spirit. 

As we journey through life, we have to consider 
the influence of our actions in two directions,—the 
influence upon ourselves, and the influence upon 
others. Character must be our great aim ; our high- 
est duty is to do right, because it is right, not because 
it is politic. At the same time, we must not forget to 
have a care “lest we cause a brother to offend;” and 
avoid what may not seem to be hurtful to ourselves, 
but which we, for any reason, fear may make a bad 
example to others. 

It is for this reason that the man who has no ten- 
dency to love spirituous liquors, feels it the right 
thing to live a life of total abstinence from that which 
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does so great evil to other men. It is for the same 
reasou that Friends are cautioned to live in plain- 
ness, both in their dress and in their homes. Many 
touching incidents are told how people inclined to 
show and extravagance have been saved from debt 
and misfortune by observing the consistent example 


| of Friends of wealth an.j position, who preserved well 








| their ancient testimony to moderation. 


It is not alone, however, when we are conscious 


| of observation, that we are an example either for 


good or for evil. We have each our silent influence, 
and we cannot know who is coming under its power, 
nor how many are watching us, to learn whether we 
bear well the trials of our life, that they may use or 
reject us as a guide. 

In reviewing our own lives, we can trace through 
them the effect of the example of persons to whom 
we have never spoken; perhaps, of those whom we 
have never seen. The great of all ages, we know, af- 
fect the lives of the present; but cannot each indi- 
vidual acknowledge the influence of the lowly, the 
ignorant, and the ordinary people who have in some 
way been connected with him? The patient invalid, 
shut up from the world’s sight, often by unconscious 
example, nerves many far away to deeds of heroic 
endurance. 

As the pile of memorial stones was built up by a 
man from each tribe, each carrying one stone, so the 
noble life is moulded by faithfal performance of many 
duties; and it is the accumulation that forms the 
grand character, that becomes the great example. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


NATURALIST’S NUTES OF AN OCEAN 
VOYAGE. 


WHILE passing through the banks of dense fog off 
Newfoundland how few of us dreamed, that within 
hearing perhaps of the startling shriek of our fog- 
horn, with its mournful wailing crescendo and di- 
minuendo, was being enacted a scene, the terrors of 
which were relieved only by its rapidity. It is sur- 
prising, however, that accidents like that to the 
Geiser are not even more frequent, now that the 
principal traffic of two continents is largely restricted 
to one comparatively narrow ocean thoroughfare, 
along nearly one-half of which the great ships go 
groping their way, through fog or darkness, with 
such life-like throbbings and breathings that they 
seem more like intelligent living creatures than in- 
ert masses of wood and iron. More than one of our 
party wondered how our good ship managed to 
thread her way among the numerous fishing smacks, 
each with from two to six boats out manipulating 
the nets. Scarcely a month passes without some of 
these smacks being sent to the bottom with their 
crews of hardy New England fishermen. It would 
seem as though the couraye manifested by these men 
in braving the dangers of the sea, and the patience 
required to put up with the policy of coercion 
through persecution, adopted by England and Cana- 
da, deserve not only that they should have secured 
for them all possible rights to the fisheries ; but that 
all the great steamships should travel in distinct 
ocean lanes, outside of which the fishermen would 
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be comparatively free from collision, and inside of 
which the steamships, confining themselves to one 
route when eastward bound and another when 
traveling toward the west, would run far less risk of 
repeating the heart-rending scenes attending the loss 
of the Geiser and the many other vessels that have 
perished by collision within the past year or so. 

It would seem impossible that there should be | 
anything ridiculous about a shipwreck, and yet the 
fishermen on the Coast of Dover found last year 
much to amuse them. The steamer “ W. A. Shoul- 
ton,” bound for New York with a crowded steerage, 
collided with another vessel at night, in sight of the 
lights of Dover. Great confusion followed among 
the passengers, and the Polish Jews, who formed a 
large proportion, insisted on putting their legs through 
the armholes of their life preservers and fastening 
them about their hips, with the result that their bod- 
ies washed ashore the next morning heads down, 
feet up, exciting the humor of the weather-beaten 
’longshoremen. The poor Jews were as fortunate, 
however, as those who knew better, as only the sec- 
ond officer survived to tell of the loss of upwards of 
two hundred souls. 

Our voyage was unusually prolific in interesting 
sights; scarcely a day passed that we did not have 
the porpoises jumping and gamboling ahead of the 
vessel, as a dog does ahead of a favorite horse,—or 
hastening from a distance out of mere curiosity, and 
springing high into the air to get a good look at the 
passing monster. It is a curious fact that the por- 
poises are never seen going from the ship, and that 
they cease their jumping after having once satisfied 
their curiosity, and drop quietly behind. At differ- 
ent times sharks swam lazily alongside, among 
them specimens of the curious Hammerhead species. 
Whales were seen blowing at a distance, and several 
showed themselves within gun shot. Among these 
was a specimen of the Beluga or white whale, a va- 
riety that is killed in considerable numbers in the 
St. Lawrence. 

Nearly all the common sights of the ocean were 
granted us. In the Gulf Stream we passed numerous 
patches of Sargassum, that surviving relic of the lost 
Atlantis, which thousands of years ago floating up 
from the sinking land carried with it the old and 
young of myriads of mollusks and crustaceans, such 
as we know inhabit the weeds along the rocky coasts 
of all warm seas. Tiese creatures and their descend- 
ants, gradually adapting themselves to their changed 
conditions, have at last given us a fauna peculiar to 
these immense floating islands of sea weed marking 
the eddy into which sank their former home. It was 
with the same interest, and the same temptation to 
ruminate, as on other voyages, that we watched these 
tangled tufts floating by with their little yellow blad- 
ders and serrated lance-like leaves. Turn by storm 
and current from their parent masses, they are car- 
ried along the great ocean river as a sort of olive 
branches to the northern lands. Who can calculate 
the effect on humanity that would follow the block- 
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ing of the Florida straits and the turning from its 
course of the stream that bears northward these yel- | 
low weeds, or by the opening of the Panama canal, 
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and the reunion of the Atlantic with the “ Stiller 
Ozean” as our un-pacific German friends term Bal- 
boa’s find? What a boon must vagaries of this kind 
be to those who hold insufficient unto the day the 
evils thereof ! 


Mother Carey’s chickens were about in great num- 


bers, and no doubt, after the sad fate of the Geiser, 


found plenty of water-babies to help on their way to 

Shiny Wall by escorting them as far as Jan Meyen’s 

land or to guide at once direct to St. Brandon’s Isle. 
We missed very much the gulls, who were un- 


| doubtedly gone to their nesting down at Booby Rock 


or Sand Key where we had seen them last summer 
“ bevond all naming or numbering; where they could 
paddle and wash and splash and comb and brush 
themselves on the sand till the shore was white with 
feathers,” while they “quacked and clucked and gab- 
bled and chattered and screamed and whooped,” jast 
as dear Canon Kingsley describes them at Allfowls- 
ness. We could well spare them, for all their clatter 
could not have drowned that made by the twenty or 
more children on board when it came time for the 
evening romp. I fear the combination resulting from 
the addition of the tongues of birds to those of the 
Dutch, German, and Italian infants would have led us 
into regretting that the tower of Babel was built with 
such poor foundation or that Volapiik had not been 
in existence to unify the clamor of the builders, 
whose tower would certainly have stood for us as one 
of refuge. 

All went well with us, however, and many were 
the happy omens that we drew from the various 
phenomena of heaven and sea. Of these the most 
distinctly in mind is when toward sunset one beauti- 
ful afternoon, after passing several showers at a dis- 
tance, the 

“ Soft, soft wind, from out the sweet South sliding, 

Wafted silver cloud-webs athwart the summer sea: 
Thin threads of mist on dewy fingers twining 
Wove a veil of dappled gauze.” 

Which, catching the rays of the setting sun formed 
a rainbow of most surpassing beauty, a perfect arch 
under the centre of which our gallant ship was 
proudly advancing ; in the approaching dusk thetints 
grew softer and fainter, finally disappearing with 
waving streams of color as do the lights of pictured 
windows when one’s gaze is turned up into the 
gloomy arches of some old cathedral nave. Leaving 
for the night, what was our surprise when upon 
reaching the deck the following morning, we beheld 
far in the west, painted by the rising sun, the same 


glorious buw under which it was our pleasure to be- 


lieve we had sailed during the night and which rap- 
idly faded as we sped on towards the Orient. Hence, 
disregarding the old saw that “arainbow in the 
morning is a sailor's warning” and which in our 
case proved unfounded, we dubbed our voyage “ The 
Voyage under a Rainbow.” 

The terrible rocks of the Scilly Islands present a 
rude welcome to England. Yet passing them under 
unusually pleasant circumstances we could not with- 
hold expressions of respect at the skill and persever- 
ance that had placed the beautifully tapering column 
of Bishop’s Light upon an outlying reef over which 
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the waves were dashing with terrific force, even un- 
der the soothing influences of a perfect day. The 
rapidly passing panorama of the islands, with their 
spray-bordered cliffs, their scattered, starved, and 
frozen-looking villages,—the watch towers, one of 
which, by a waving flag, informed us that our good 
ship was recognized,—all furnished a relief to the 
eye and to the mind as well. St. Agnes, Wolf Rock, 
and the Lizard, Betsy’s Head and Eddystone Lights, 
all stand as trusty sentinels, and are readily recog- 
nized by the color or peculiar method of flashing the 
light. A pleasant day followed with a splendid view 
of the undulating line of cliffs, of the Isle of Wight, 
of Brighton with its hotels and pier, and the Sussex 
downs, seen like giant sheep lying in the distance. 

As evening approached and the narrowing Strait 
of Dover concentrated the shipping, our attention 
was attracted by the passing vessels, propelled by 
sails of all degrees of purity, from the immaculate 
canvas of the cutter yachts to the grimy rags of the 
colliers, or when under steam dashing by with such 
peculiarly arranged smoke-stacks and such ridicu- 
lously high sterns and bows that it seemed as though 
they were the result of passing experiments made by 
the ship-builders, a conclusion which we readily 
reached upon recalling the great iron-clad which a 
few years since, after sailing out into the Channel on 
a calm, sunny day, deliberately turned bottom up and 
extinguished some three hundred “bloomin’” British 
tars. 

The Dover and Calais lights, twenty-four miles 
apart but seen simultaneously, were the last of our 
“calm sea scenes,” and “all serene” we retired to 
wake up in the land of wind-mills and wooden shoes. 
The quiet trip in the early morning up the river 
Maas to Rotterdam is as refreshing after an ocean 
voyage as a drink of fresh, pure milk after the con- 
densed stuff that is served aboard ship. The low- 
lying meadows with their grazing herds of black and 
white Holsteins, certainly deserve to compete with 
the bright green hills of Ireland, spotted with bleach- 
ing linen, for their power of furnishing repast to the 
eye and a satisfactory conclusion to an ocean voyage. 

Speaking of sails, here is to be seen even a 
greater variety than in the English Channel white 
sails, black sails, brown, yellow, and red sails, all 
attached to most peculiar boats, fully as graceful and 
possessing as much dash and action in their move- 
ments, as the heavy-cheeked, wooden-shod men hold- 
ing their massive tillers. But move they did, and 
one felt a sense of safety, a freedom from fear of col- 
lision or other accident ; and the eye leaving the ap- 
proaching vessels without a query, sought out the de- 


tails of construction employed in building dykes, re- | 


claiming swamps, and erecting massive structures on 


ground that was very recently mud, and now but | 


two or three feet removed from becoming mud again. 
Occasional groups of storks recalled Hans Andersen’s 
tales, and their association with certain towns. 


pose to one recounting his travels and adventures, a 
question as to what peculiar animal was especially 
venerated in the town in question, a failure to answer 
being considered as a sign that the account contains 
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more of romance than narrative. Thus one who pro- 
fessed to have visited the Hague and did not know 


| of the tame storks kept at public expense, or Berne 


with its bears, or Mainz with its peculiar emblem, re- 
* * * 
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MISSION WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Mission work undertaken by Friends in our large 
cities, has peculiar difficulties to encounter. The 
large and influential denominations who occupy this 





field are well provided with money and appliances 
to carry out any plans or measures they feel justified 
in undertaking, and being free to work in many ways 
from which we asa religious body are cut off, there 
would seem to be but little opportunity for success- 
ful labor under Friends’ supervision. 

For a number of years an effort has been on trial 
at the corner of Beach street and Fairmount avenue, 
with varying success. In some directions the work 
has prospered, noticeably in the Third-day evening 
school for boys, and in the sewing school, held 
on Seventh-day afternoon, and with some draw- 
backs, the temperance effort on Fifth-day even- 
ings. Something has also been done in the way ofa 
reading room, open on other evenings. The greatest 
difficulty in the way is in finding workers; the 
changes which every year brings about are always 
perplexing, and it has been a question causing no 
little anxiety to those most interested in the contin- 
uance of the mission, whether it will not have to be 
givenup. This would indeed be a great loss to the 
children and youth, who from year to year have been 
benefited by the instruction they have received; and 
the practical character of the labor undertaken has 
added greatly to its value to the waifs and strays 
who, by the kind but firm discipline maintained 
have out-grown much that was turbulent and ungov- 
ernable in the beginning of the work. 

Then, too, the personal influence of the teachers 
has been exercised in a way that tells upon the man- 
ners and morals of their scholars who in a few years 


5S | more will be the men and women of the neighbor- 
It is | 
sometimes a test of veracity among Germans, to pro- | 


hood. 

It would be a poor commentary upon the zeal 
and earnestness of Friends in this large city if 
enough workers with willing hearts and ready 
hands cannot be found to fill the ranks of this mis- 
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sion. There are such Friends amongst us and the 
only question to be settled is, will they respond at 
this juncture and come up to the help of the commit- 
tee; and will those who have heretofore contributed 
funds to defray its expenses, increase the amount 
that they may not be hindered in all that is felt to 
be needed for a more successful prosecution of the 
work? The greatest factor in this is felt to be a 
faithful, capable superintendent, who could be al- 
ways on the premises and have entire supervision of 
the mission. The building is free of rent, and it is 
only the incidental expenses that have to be pro- 
vided for. The field of labor is well chosen and 
Friends have gained a solid foothold there. The ad- 
dition to the working force of a suitable superin- 
tendent would make it easier and more desirable for 
our young people to lend a helping hand. Will not 
those among us who are interested in the various 
charitable and benevolent works of our city, consider 
the importance of this line of endeavor and help the 
committee to enlarge the sphere of its influence and 
place it on a more satisfactory basis ? 


MARRIAGES. 


LAMB—MATTHEWS.—On Tenth month 3d, 1888, at | 


Walnut Hills, Baltimore county, Md., by Friends’ cere- 
mony, J. Emerson Lamb and Louisa Elizabeth Matthews. 


LOWTHORP—WILLETS.—On Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 
3d, 1888, at Sunnycroft, the residence of the bride’s 
father, Roslyn, Long Island, in accordance with the order 
of the Society of Friends, Francis C. Lowthorp, Jr., to 
Fannie A. Willets, daughter of Joseph Willets. 


DEATHS. 


BARTRAM.—At his residence at Lansdowne, Tenth 
month 2d, 1888, John B. Bartram, in his 69th year; an 
esteemed member and elder of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

This valued Friend met with an accident on the rail- 
road, being struck by a train. The loss and sorrow to his 
family and friends are great ; the void in the meeting is 
most keenly felt; his quiet, solid deportment and good 
judgment will be greatly missed there. The neighborhood 
has lost a good man and useful citizen; and the “ poor 
man’ has lost a true friend. They who feel it most 
keenly, we trust, will find that this great sorrow has puri- 
fied their lives,—for ‘we know that to them that love 
God all things work together for good.” Fr. 


CLOTHIER.—At Wynnewood, Pa., Tenth month 2d, 
1888, Florence, youngest daughter of Clarkson and Agnes 
Clothier, in her 6th year. 


ELDREDGE.—In Baltimore, Tenth month 5th, 1888, 
Joseph Eldredge, in the 79th year of his age; a member 
of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y., and a brother of Ed- 
ward Eldredge. 


GREGG.—At his home, near Philomont, Loudon coun- 
ty, Va., Ninth month 2lst, 1888, after an illness of several 
weeks, William Gregg, in the 65th year of his age. 

He bore the pain and wearing of his protracted afflic- 
tion with great Christian fortitude, patiently, willingly 
committing all into the hands of Him “who doeth all 
things well.” 
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In the death of this dear friend this vicinity has lost a 
valued and highly respected citizens. Quiet and unas- 
suming in his intercourse with his fellow men, he was 
faithful to every obligation. A kind husband, a loving 
father, he was ever ready to add to the comfort and hap- 
piness of his family, who have the sympathy of their 
many friends in their double bereavement. 

May they be comforted by the assurances the loved ones 
gave that they felt prepared to go. On First-day the 23d, 
his remains, followed by a large concourse of relatives and 
friends, were born to Goose Creek burying ground, and 
laid to rest beside those of a lovely daughter who had pre- 
ceded him only a few months. 

LUKENS.—At his residence, Abington township, 
Ninth month 28th, 1888, Edward H. Lukens, formerly of 
Philadelphia, in his 7lst year; a member of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. 

SHARPLESS.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Ninth month 
29th, 1888, Lydia, daughter of George Sharpless, of Lon- 
don Grove, Pa., aged 43 years. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
For the information of the members of our Yearly 
Meeting and others interested, it may be stated that 
our new meeting-house on Park Avenue will not be 
ready for occupancy this fall. The stone work is fin- 
ished and the building will soon be under roof, but 
it will be impossible to finish even the rear portion 
of it in time for use by the Yearly Meeting. 

We have therefore made arrangements to hold the 
| Yearly Meeting in the old meeting-house, corner 
Aisquith and Fayette streets. During the week, wo- 
men’s meeting will occupy this house, while the men 
will be accommodated in the “ McKim Free School ” 
building, half a block distant. The lecture room of 
a German church, on the opposite corner from the 
meeting-house, will furnish good accommodations 
for the lunch room, having a kitchen attached with 
other conveniences. While the places are not all 
under the same roof, the arrangement as made will 
be quite convenient, and we trust our Friends will 
not be deterred from attending the Yearly Meeting 
for fear our facilities will be inadequate to supply all 
their needs. The two meeting rooms will beas large 
as the Lombard street meeting-house, and there will 
be ample room and acordial welcome to all who may 
desire to come. 

E. S., Jr. 
Baltimore, Tenth month 3. 


Tue habit of praising people is almost a lost vir- 
tue ; at least, it is a virtue never extensively culti- 
vated. There is quite enough adulation meted out 
to great men and women, who by pen, brush, or 
voice have inscribed their names high on the roll of 
fame. But in private life it is much more common 
to hear comments on an error of judgment, or a slip 
of the tongue, than for a helpful word, a generous 
deed, or a self-denying act. We could reflect sun- 
| shine for our own lives, broaden our sympathies, and 
make the world better by having a kind word for 
the deserving, an approving smile for the heroes ip 
private life.—Selected. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

ATHLETICS AT SWARTHMORE. 
As an appointment of a Director of Physical Culture 
for our young men has just been made, it seems to 
be a suitable time to present clearly and briefly to 
the minds of Friends just what is meant, and what 
is not meant to be included in athletics at Swarth- 
more. This is all the more important as there has 
been a feeling of uneasiness in the minds of many 
Friends upon this subject. During my travels in the 
West and in Canada two years ago, I was, on several 
occasions called upon to explain in public our po- 
sition with reference to athletics; and wherever I 
did so I felt that I satisfied the minds of those who 
were before fearful that we were encouraging among 
our young people what might lead to evil results. 
When there is so much that is really objectionable 
connected with athletics, as practiced in many places, 
the anxiety of the Friends of Swarthmore is but natu- 
ral, and they have a right to the fullest and clearest 
explanation. Let me say, then, that it is our con- 
stant aim to so control and direct our exercises that 
they shall be made toimprove the physical condition 
of the students, and not to allow them, by any ex- 
cesses, to interfere with their studies, nor to injure 
those who take part in them. It is the business of 
the Director to examine all with care, and to so di- 
rect their exercises and sports, that they will develop 
in each what that individual may physically need; 
and to forbid any risks being incurred by unsuita- 
ble exertion of any kind. For the careful perform- 
ance of this difficult and very important service, one 
has been selected who is himself a practiced athlete, 
as well as an educated physcian ; who knows by long 
experience and observation what is needed in each 
particular case; and who is in full sympathy with 
the Faculty in their views as to the importance of 
keeping the whole matter under proper direction and 
control. 

And the moral effect, as well as the physical, is 
under our guarded care, most salutary. All betting, 
all use of improper language, and all use of tobacco 
in any form, are among the forbidden things upon 
our ground ; and our young men take these matters 
into their own hands, and not only here at home, but 
when they play eisewhere, with those of other insti- 
tutions, exercise a healthful and salutary influence in 
these respects. With reference to the propriety of 
exchange games with ather institutions, the Faculty 
exercises a guarded care, allowing these occasional- 
ly with colleges near enough to cause no serious in- 
terruption to the college work. Whenstudents leave 
our grounds for these exchange games, our Physival 
Director must always accompany them, and some- 
times other of our instructors are also present. We 
feel that these exercises have not only a good influ- 
ence upon the physical and moral condition of the 
students, but that the discipline of the college is also 
thereby materially improved. Surely, it cannot be 
claimed that athletic exercises, in themselves, are 
other than beneficial, when not carried to excess. It 
is only certain objectionable practices which are so 
frequently connected with them that cause them to 
be unfavorably criticized. 





Now, if Swarthmore can preserve all that is good, 
and healthful, and really desirable, in these sports 
und games, and exclude the things that are not so,— 
as I am sure that she can,—may not her influence for 
good, not only among her own students, but also 
among the other colleges of our state and country 
be very great? Whatever beneficent influence we 
may be able to exert in these respects we expect to 
exert indirectly, by inspirng in the minds of our stu- 
dents, and especially of those who are among the 
leaders in the athletic sports, a desire to keep their 
beloved Alma Mater free from all of those wrong and 
objectionable practices which have sometimes caused 
almost all forms of athletics to be condemned. 

This is the present spirit of the young men of our 


| college,and it shall ever be the aim of our Faculty 
to encourage and strengthen it by all the means in 


our power. We believe that we can thus most 
effectually reach our young men, and be enabled to 
influence them for good, not only in this, but in all 
other respects. 

Properly conducted games of athletics are also a 
most powerful means of cultivating personal self con- 
trol, and when this influence is directed into proper 
channels, it makes strong, self-centered young men, 
with whom external discipline is rendered almost 
unnecessary because they have learned to be a law 
unto themselves. 

By constantly exerting such an influence Swarth- 
more is, I believe, yet destined to be, not only a 
blessing to the Religious Society of Friends, in whose 
interest it was especially established, but to the world 
at large. Epwarp H. MaaIiL1. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—A Friend traveling in the ministry amongst 
Friends scattered in distant localities thus writes in 
a private letter: “I am getting along very comfort- 
ably ;—some hard work to do, but then again there 
are love feasts which compensate for all of it. But 
O, the discouragement which comes from the ship- 
wreck wrought by want of charity,—kindly forbear- 
ance one with another,—the hard, dogmatic spirit, 
adhering to the letter, or some prejudice, wherein 
the spirit of religion is lost sight of and the flock 
scattered farand wide—an injury sustained by the 
inconsistencies of a professed religion, all of which 
must bear bitter rather than sweet fruit.” 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Several distinguished lecturers will be engaged 
for the College course this winter. The lectures will 
be free to all friends of the College, and will be duly 
announced. Canon Wilberforce, Justin McCarthy, 
M. P., President White, and Mary A. Livermore are 
expected to be among the number. 

—Elizabeth L. Beck, M. D., a graduate of the Wo- 
men’s Medical College of Philadelphia, and an in- 
structor in Physiology at the Philadelphia Normal 
School, has been appointed lecturer on Physiology 
and Hygiene to the young women, in place of Dr. 
Susan P. Stackhouse, deceased. 


—J.H. Shell, M. D., a graduate of the Medical Col- 
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lege of the University of Pennsylvania has been ap- 
pointed director of Physical Culture for the young men 
—Herbert W. Smyth, of the class of ’76, has been 
appointed assistant professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr 
College. . 
—Florence Hall, of the class of ’80, and Mary E. 


Gale of the class of ’82, are pursuing post-graduate 
studies at Bryn Mawr. 


THE LIBRARY. 

PENOLOGICAL AND Preventive Principies.' By Wil- 
liam Tallack, Secretary of the Howard Associa- 
tion. London: Wertheimer, Lea & Co. 

Waar to do with criminals is a question which has 

long puzzled the legislators of all civilized countries; 

and in different places different methods of preven- 
tion and punishment have been adopted. Some- 
times there has been a certain measure of success; 
at others, as Mr. Tallack shows in his Penological and 

Preventive Principles, dire failure has resulted. Mr. 

Tallack, as secretary of the Howard Association of 

London, has possessed unrivalled opportunities for 

studying the subject; he is a thinker of great power, 

and a careful collector and collator of facts; and he 
is not likely, as less experienced inquirers are, to be 
led away by fads or by mistaken notions of what is 
oris not humane. He has visited very many prisons 
in different countries; and he is fully acquainted 
with the penal systems of Europe and America. 

His book is full of interest; and its revelations will 

surprise the majority of readers who have not made 

a special study of prison discipline. Mr. Tallack 

starts from the beginning by enunciating various 

principles by which all systems, if they are to be ef- 
fective, must, in his opinion, be guided. The first 
of these is that constant vigilance is necessary in or- 
der that “the proposed means of restricting social 
maladies do not become encouragements of the very 
evils to be repressed.” From this it will be seen 
that he does not believe in cries raised by ignorant 
and inexperienced persons. The indiscriminate giv- 
ing of alms is, as Mr. Tallack urges, an encourage- 
ment to idleness; too liberal charity in the form of 
institutions for adults, and even children, increases 
the number of improvident, intemperate, and selfish 
persons. The “Children’s Law” enacted in New 
York in 1875—a law which allowed the Magistrates 
to send destitute children to various institutions, 
and to support thein out of the rates—led tg an in- 
crease in the number of such children far out of pro- 
portion to the increase in the population. It is 
stated that “out of every 1000 children supported in 
Californian institutions, at the public expense, at 
least 600 should he cared for by their own parents 
and relatives.” In this country, Mr. Tallack con- 
siders the ease with which money, contributed 
mainly by the wealthier classes, can be voted away 
for all sorts of relief to the thriftless, is a serious dan- 
ger; since it is opposed to “the essential condition 





(‘This review of William Tallack’s recently published book, 
(an extract from which was given in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL of Ninth month 1), is from the Scotsman, Edinburgh. 
We print it in the place of one of our own, not yet having 
seen the book itself.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ] 
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of good government that the ruling classes should 
suffer,and not gain, by an increase of taxation.” 
In regard to crime, an essential is that the three ele- 
ments, preventism, repression, and reformation, shall 
go hand in hand; and here, Mr. Tallack believes, 
Great Britain has of late years been more successful 
than any other country. Legislation in 1879 and 
1887 has given Magistrates the power of dealing 
leniently with first offenders, and of avoiding the 
conversion into jail-birds of those who have fallen 
under sudden temptation; steps have. been taken 
for reforming vicious youths; Prisoners’ Aid Soci- 
eties and similar organizations assist criminals who 
desire to reform; while in our local prisons the sys- 
tem of cellular separation is general. One of the 
chief things upon which Mr. Tallack insists is the 
separation of criminals, so as to avoid the certain 
evils of association. He notes that in those coun- 
tries where association in general—in Italy, France, 
and the United States—the criminal population 
grows at an alarming rate. The facts and testimo- 
nies which he has collected as to the merits of the 
various systems leaves no doubt that his theory is 
sound. In the United States there is no generally 
adopted method. From the one extreme of solitary 
confinement to the most atrocious forms of associa- 
tion, all sorts of systems are in operation in the 
Great Republic. At Elmira, for instance, the con- 
victs are treated with far greater care than an ordi- 
nary artisan receives at home. They are taught all 
sorts of useful and ornamental knowledge—even 
short-hand and political science. 

A paper written by a prisoner in Elmira, on a 
cold, snowy day in January, 1888, compassionately al- 
luded to the wretched homes, almost visible from the 
walls of the establishment, where ill-clad and ill-fed 
children and wives of unemployed or weary men 
were crouching in the cold, and contrasted their lot 
with that of the convicts; adding, “Here, at this pris- 
on, ’tis the dinner hour; up from the great hall be- 
low rises the fragrant odur of good food, and the 
hum of animated voices, with rippling laughter in'er- 
spersed. The food is hot, and sufficient as to quanti- 
ty ; the apartments are warmed with steam, and after 
the short day is past, the electric light brightens 
things for the long winter evenings; long but not 
dreary, for books are abundant.” The convict writer 
complacently inquires whether, with such a contrast 
of reward, ‘is Godliness profitable?” or the contrary ? 
But he admits that, after all, liberty has charms. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that there has been a 
rapid growth in the inmates of Elmira jail, and that in 
eleven years 25 released convicts have willingly re- 
turned for re-admission. In other parts of the States 
convicts of both sexes, young and old, are hired out 
to planters and railroad constructors, and are herded 
in stockades, guarded by armed sentries and blood- 
hounds. At one establishment, in two years, “out 
of 1966 convicts, 237 escaped; 140 died; and 9 were 
killed when trying to escape.” Mr. Tallack writes 
clearly and forcibly. His book is an extremely valu- 
able and interesting contribution to the literature of 
which Howard’s Itinerary has been the precursor. 
It should be studied by all social reformers. 











From The Friend (London). 
BI-CENTENARY AT SWARTHMORE, 
(ENGLAND). 


Dear Frrenp:—I am glad that the short letter in the 
last Friend has had the desired effect—namely, that 
of bringing this ancient centre of Quakerism under 
the notice of Friends. 

Last First-day (the 23d inst.) we were favored 
with the company of Alfred Wright, Charles Thomp- 
son, Henry Lees, Frances C. Jenkins, and Susan D. 
Doeg, all of whom took part in the meetings. 

In the morning the meeting-house was well filled 
(without using the gallery), the meeting being a very 
impressive one. In the afternoon the meeting-house, 
gallery and passage were all filled, many standing in 
the doorway and porch, and several were unable to 
gain admittance. The afternoon meeting was, if pos- 
sible, even more impressive and refreshing than in 
the morning; many seemed to take into their hearts 
the blessings of the Holy Spirit poured upon them 
from the throne of grace. 

In the evening meeting, which was held in the 
meeting-room, Uiverstone, there was a good attend- 
ance; it was again a solemn time, and feelings of 
gratitude, encouragement, and thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God, generally prevailed. Many were the 
songs of praise at the conclusion of the day’s rich 
blessings, such as, “ This is indeed a memorable 
day!” “How good the Lord is!” “It hath been 
good for us to be here!” 

I feel I cannot close this account without laying 
before Friends our great need of assistance in water- 
ing the seed already sown, and to which, we trust, 
ere long, God will give the increase. If there are 
any ministering Friends who feel drawn towards our 
meeting, we warmly give the invitation, “ Come over 
and help us.” Thy sincere friend, 

Ulverstone, Ninth month 24. R. W. Hayes. 


WHO HAVING EYES SEE NOT. 
First TRAVELER: 
BELow the burning earth ; 
Above the blazing sky, 
My throat is parched ; my heart is faint ; 
Would God that I might die. 


SECOND TRAVELER : 
I’ve journeyed all the day 
Beside a pleasant stream, 
Where lilies bloom among their pads, 
And quiet cattle dream. 
A fruitful, tranquil land; 
Men call it Arcady, 
And I will show thee where it lies, 
If thou wilt come with me. 
= * = * = 
First TRAVELER : 
Where is that pleasant land ? 
My heart is beating cold : 
Methinks the journey there is long, 
For one so weak and old. 
SECOND TRAVELER : 
“* Where is that pleasant land !” 
Dost thou not hear and see 


These cheerful sounds, and lovely skies ? 
Lo, this is Arcady. 
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Frest TRAVELER : 


No nothing can I see 
But these same brazen skies, 
Nor hear, except from dusty grass 
The insects’ mournful cries. 


SEconD TRAVELER : 


Those choral sounds so sweet ! 
Those skies so soft and blue ! 

Could’st thou not see some time ago 
How lush the grasses grew? 

I cannot make thee hear: 
I cannot make thee see. 

And yet I know beyond a doubt 
That this is Arcady. 


—Katharine Pyle, in The American. 


LITTLE MAMMA. 
Wy is it the children don’t love me 
As they do mamma ? 
That they put her ever above me— 
“ Little mamma?” 
I’m sure I do all that I can do. 
What more can a rather big man do, 
Who can’t be mamma— 
Little mamma ? 


Any games that the tyrants suggest, 
** Logomachy,”—which I detest,— 
Doll babies, hop scotch, or base ball, 
I’m always on hand at the call. 
When Noah and the others embark, 
I’m the elephant saved in the ark. 
I creep, and I climb, and I crawl— 
By turns am the animals all. 
For the show on the stair 
I’m always the bear, 
The chimpanzee, or the kangaroo. 
It is never, “‘ Mamma,— 
Little mamma,— 
Won’t you?” 


My umbrella’s the pony, if any— 
None ride on mamma’s parasol ; 
I’m supposed to have always the penny 
For bon-bons, and beggars, and all. 
My room is the one where they clatter—- 
Am I reading, or writing, what matter! 
My knee is the one for a trot, 
My foot is the stirrup for Dot. 
If his fractions get into a snarl 
Who straightens the tangles for Karl ? 
Who bounds Massachusetts and Maine, 
And tries to bound flimsy old Spain ? 
Why, 
It is J, 
Papa,— 
Not little mamma! 


That the youngsters are ingrates, don’t say. 
I think they love me—in a way— 
As one does the old clock on the stair,— 
Any curious, cumberous affair 
That one’s used to having about, 
And would feel rather lonely without, 
I think that they love me, I say, 
In a sort of tolerant way ; 

But it’s plain that papa 

Isn’t little mamma. 
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Thus when shadows come stealing anear, 
And things in the firelight look queer ; 
When shadows the play-room enwrap, 
They never climb into my lap 
And toy with my head, smooth and bare, 
As they do with mamma’s shining hair; 
Nor feel round my throat and my chin 
For dimples to put fingers in; 
Nor lock my neck in a loving vise 
And say they’re “ mousies ’’—that’s mice— 
And will nibble my ears, 
Will nibble and bite 
With their little mice-teeth, so sharp and so 
white, 
If I do not kiss them this very minute— 
Don’ t-wait-a-bit-but-at-once-begin-it.— 
Dear little papa ! 
That’s what they say and do to mamma. 


If, mildly hinting, I quietly say that 
Kissing’s a game that more can play at, 
They turn up at once those innocent eyes 
And I suddenly learn to my great surprise 
That my face has ‘‘ prickles ’— 
My mustache tickles. 
If storming their camp I seize a pert shaver, 
And take as a right what was asked as a favor, 
It is,‘‘ O Papa, 
How horrid you are— 
You taste exactly like a cigar!” 


But though the rebels protest and pout, 
And make a pretense of driving me out, 
I hold, after all, the main redoubt,— 
Not by force of arms nor the force of will, 
But the power of love, which is mightier still. 
And very deep in their hearts, I know, 
Under the saucy and petulant “ Oh,” 
The doubtful “ Yes,” or the naughty 
“ No,” 
They love papa. 


And down in the heart that no one sees, 
Where I hold my feasts and my jubilees, 
I know that I would not abate one jot 
Of the love that is held by my little Dot 
Or my great big boy for their little mamma, 
Though out in the cold it crowded papa, 
I would not abate it the tiniest whit, 
And I am not jealous the least little bit; 
For I’1l tell you a secret: Come, my dears, 
And I'll whisper it—right into your ears— 

I too love mamma, 

Little mamma! 

—Charles Henry Webb, in the Century. 


THERE are souls in the world who have the gift of 
finding joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind 


them when they go. Joy gushes from under their 
fingers like jets of light. Their influence is an inev- 
itable gladdening of the heart. It seems as if a sha- 
dow of God’s own gift had passed upon them. They 
give light without meaning to shine. 
hearts have a great work to do for God.— Faber. 


CHRISTIANITY requires two things from every man 
who believes in it; first, to acquire property by just 
and righteous means, and, second, to look not only 
on his own things, but also on the things of others. 


These bright | 





HABITUAL ECONOMIES. 


Ir is one of the most delightful things about Miss 
Edgeworth’s immortal tales for children that the in- 
cidents they relate have a knack of remaining indel- 
ibly fixed in our memories long after we have suc- 
ceeded in forgetting the more severely acquired in- 
formation of our school-days. Why, for instance, do 
I vex my temper and break my fingernails in a vain 
effort to untie the knotted cord of every bundle that 
comes to the house, save that I have still before me 
the salutary example of that prudent little Ben who 
so conscientiously and cheerfully devoted himself to 
unfastening his uncle’s package? ‘You may keep 
the string for your pains,” says Mr. Gresham, with 
pleasing liberality. “ Thank you, sir,” replies Ben, 
with more effusion than I think he feels. “ What 
an excellent whipcord it is!” And so, pocketing his 
fee, it wins for him, as we all know, the prize at 
Lady Diana Sweepstake’s great archery contest, while 
poor Hal forfeits his shot, and loses his hat, and gets 
covered with mud and disgrace, and sprains his 
little cousin Patty’s ankle, and all because he has 
been rash enough to cut his piece of cord. Never 
was moral more sternly pointed, not even in the 
case of Miss Jane Taylor’s heedless little Emily, who 
will not stoop to pick upa pin, and is punished by 
the loss of a whole day’s pleasure, because, owing to 
some unexplained intricacy of her toilet, 
“She could not stir, 
For just a pin to finish her.” 

But the true gain in these minute econ- 
omies is of a strictly moral nature, and serves, when 
we know we have been extravagant, to balance our 
account with conscience. The least practical of us 
have some petty thrift dear to our hearts, some one 
direction in which we love to scrimp. I have known 
wealthy men who grudged themselves and their 
families nothing that money could buy, yet were 
made perfectly miserable by the amount of gas 
burned nightly in their homes. They roamed around 
with manifest and pitiful uneasiness, stealthily turn- 
ing down a burner here and there, whenever they 
could do so unperceived, dimming the glories of their 
glass and gilding, and reducing upper halls and fa- 
miliar stairways into very pitfalls for the stumbling 
of the unwary. The advent of lamps has brought 
but scant solace to these sufferers, for their economy 
is in fact much older than the gas itself, and flour- 
ished exceedingly in the days of wax tapers and tal- 
low dips. 

Those were times when fashions had not yet 
learned to change with such chameleon-like speed, 
and people did occasionally wear their old clothes 
with an unblushing effrontery that would be well- 
nigh disgraceful to-day. Silks and satins, laces and 
furbelows were all of the costliest description, and 
their owners were chary of discarding them, or even 
of lightly exposing them to ruin. Emile Souvestre’s 
languid lady, who proves the purity of her blood 
somewhat after the manner of the princess and the 
pea, by supercilious indifference to the fate of her 
velvet mantle in a suowstorm, could hardly have ex- 
isted a few hundred years ago. We have in Pepys’s 
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diary a most amusing record of his disgust at being 
over-persuaded by his wife to wear his best suit on a 
certain threatening May Day, and how of course it 
rained, and all their pleasure was spoiled. The guilty 
Eve was qnite as unfortunate as her husband, for she 
too had gone forth “extraordinary fine in her 
flowered tabby gown,” which we are greatly relieved 
to learn a little later was two years old, but smartly 
renovated with brand new lacings. Only fancy being 
so careful of a two-year gown as to begrndge it to the 
sight of court and commoners on May Day! 

The same frugal spirit extended down to the last 
century, and was of infinite value to the self-respect- 
ing poor. Artisans had not yet found it imperative 
to dress their wives and children in imitation finery, 
and farmers were even less awake to the exigencies 
of fashionable attire. We read of rural couples pla- 
cidly wearing their wedding clothes into their ad- 
vanced old age, and we are lost in hopeless specula- 
tion as to how they accommodated theirspreading pro- 
portions to the coats and gowns which presumably 
had fitted the comparative slimness of their youth. 
With what patient ingenuity did the good dames of 
Miss Mitford’s village, aided occasionally by an itin- 
erant tailoress, turn and return their husband’s cast- 
off clothing, until, from seeming ruin, they had 
evolved sound garments for their growing boys; and 
with what pardonable pride did the strutting young- 
sters exhibit on the village streets these baggy speci- 
mens of their mothers’ skill! Among the innumer- 


able anecdotes told of George IIL., it is said that, 
strolling once with Queen Charlotte in the woods of | 


Windsor, he met a little red-cheeked, white-haired 
lad, who proved, on examination. to be the son of 
one of his majesty’s beef-eaters. The gracious king, 
always well pleased with children, patted the boy’s 
flaxen head, and bade him kneel and kiss the queen’s 
hand, but this the sturdy young Briton declined 
flatly to do; not, be it said, from any desire to emu- 
late the examples of Penn and Franklin by illustrat- 
ing on a minor scale the heroic principles of democ- 
racy, but solely and entirely that he might not spoil 
his new breeches by contact with the grass. So 
thrifty a monarch, says Thackeray, should have 
hugged on the spot a child after his own heart; and 
even if the royal favor failed to manifest itself in 
precisely this fashion, I make no doubt that the beef- 
eater’s wife, who had stitched those little breeches 
with motherly solicitude, found ample comfort in such 


| at all. 





a judicious son.—Agnes Repplier, in Atlantic Monthly. 


CHILDREN who are honored by their parents’ con- 
fidence, who are accustomed to add their share of 
assistance, and to bear their share of self-sacrifice 
whenever the good of the family requires it, will 
rarely be guilty of ingratitude. They are not opposed 
to, but are in quick sympathy with, their parents, not 
because they are gifted with specially sympathetic 
natures, but simply because they have been made 
sharers with their parents in the cares and hopes, 
the responsibilities and labor of the family. Train- 
ing that does not repose confidence in children is lit- 
tle better than neylect. It is selfishness, which 
quickly bears ingratitude as one of its chief fruits. — 
Selected. 


| song. 


| sang all day, like the catbirds. 
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From Science. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROBIN. 


THe remarkable power of the catbird as a singer is 
known to all those who give it a safe and welcome 
retreat. Yet I find even such writers as Baird de- 
scribing it after this manner: “An American bird of 
the thrush family, whose cry resembles the mewing 
of a cat.” In reality it is the mocking-bird of the 
North, possessed of ability to sing whatever notes he 
hears. I have them so perfectly at home in my 
grounds, that their delicious music is heard at all 
hours of the day, and often in the middle of the 
night. It is very curious to hear one of them warble 
in a low key to himself what some other bird is sing- 
ing loudly. A few days since I heard one mimic a 
red squirrel, and he did it to perfection. If he had 
not enjoyed the fun so well that he could not keep 
from hopping about, I should not have known which 
was squirrel. 

I did not, however, intend, except incidentally, 
to write about the catbird, Mimus Carolinensis. It, 
however, makes it easier for us to conceive the possi- 
bility of an evolution of superior vocalization in his 
relatives, when we consider his masterly ability. 
What I wish to record is a remarkable development 
in the case of his cousin the common robin, or migra- 
tory thrush. Every one knows what a clumsy singer 
he is, having a rough, see-saw note, that he repeats 
with little variation. For some reason the other 
birds give him precedence in the morning song with 
which daylight is greeted about half-past three in 
June. The first note comes always from the east,— 
a faint, faraway cry; then another cry leaps out 
of a tree nearer you, and then another and another. 
So the wave of robin-melody moves westward, 
over the house and over the land, preceding the 
rising sun, probably from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

This song is peculiarly adapted to constitute a 
matin cry, being clear, strong, and cordial. But it is 
not musical. In June of 1887, crossing one of my 
lawns, I heard a cry so peculiarly like articulation 
that I was startled: “Hear this birdie! Hear this 
birdie! Hear this pretty birdie!” the last notes be- 
ing exquisitely rendered, with a wave and upward 
bend. I had never heard such a song before, and 
imagined a new species of bird must have arrived; 
but after careful examination, I found the singer to 
be a veritable robin-redbreast, and not a new comer 
The song was repeated all the summer, to 
the delight of myself and friends. Of course, I 
awaited the opening of spring with anxiety, to know 
if our birdie would return. Almost the first sony of 
spring, sure enough, was one morning in April: 


“Hear this birdie! Hear this birdie!” But, better 


| yet, it was apparent that the babes of this family 


were singing, not the old robin’s see-saw, but the new 
And now about my place are three or four of 
our birdies. What was notable was not only the re- 
markable evolution of musical power, but a love for 
music; for our birdie, unlike the robins in general, 
I could hear one or 
more at almost any hour. This drew my attention 
to the cause of the unexpected variation. John Bar- 
roughs suggested that it might be the song taught to 
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one that had been caged and afterwards escaped ; 
but Iam more inclined to think that it is a natural 
variation or evolution, and that the robin has great 
and undeveloped power. It is a phlegmatic bird, 
that takes the world easy, and is not likely to exert 
itself in new directions. The catbird is fond of no- 
tice, likes to be whistled to, and enjoys answering 
back. He is likely to develop all sorts of new vocal 
accomplishments. But the robin is really lazy, and 
does as little hard work as possible. His nest is a 
clumsy affair, a mere daub of mud and sticks. Why 
has he begun this new song? Is it from being so 
constantly with catbirds, grossbeaks, orioles, etc.? for 
my nine acres is the paradise of birds; they are 
covered with fruits, hedges, trees. I do not know, 
but believe, some such cause to be at the bottom of 
the affair, and that we may look for other develop- 
ments quite as remarkable. 

Within the month of June, while driving about 
five miles from my home, I saw a robin sitting on a 
wayside fence, and singing a set of notes most charm- 
ingly unlike anything I had ever heard; neither was 
it at all like our birdie. It was as complex asa cat- 
bird often sings, but not apparently imitative. This 
has led me to a very decided conviction that an evo- 
lution in robin-music is now going on, and that some 
very delightful results may be looked for. I shall be 
glad to get notes from observers in different parts of 
the country. Of this I am certain, that our common 
thrush has a vast vocal power undeveloped. Evolu- 
tion with birds must move, as it has moved, in the 
line of music, plumage, flight, and nest- building. 
Nothing in these directions need surprise us. 

I subjoin a note taken from a paper published 
near New York City, over two hundred miles from 
here: “ Thomas O'Donnell of Rondout has a robin 
which whistles like a mocking-bird. This is propa- 
bly due to the fact that it was raised in company 
with a mocker. Its powers of mimicry are wonder- 
ful. In the early morning, when things are quiet, 
the whistle of the bird has been heard a quarter of 
a mile.” I am contirmed by such reports in the belief 
that we shall see a remarkable evolutions of robin- 
music. Our homestead pet and universal favorite 
will then be all the more dear. 

E. P. PowE t. 


Clinton, N. Y., Aug. 28. 


TEMPERANCE AMONG THE COLORED 
PEOPLE. 

[From an article, ‘‘ Vacation Notes,” by Aaron M. Powell, in 
National Temperance Advocate. | 
In Virginia, through Good Templar and other agen- 
cies, temperance sentiment, we are assured, is mak- 
ing steady progress. As in other Southern States, 
the colored people are an object of much solicitude, 
in this particular, to their white neighbors. In 
many localities, notably in Leesburg and vicinity, 
they suffer much from the evil influence of the sa- 
loon, and, in the recurring local-option contests, 
many of them, unhappily by their own votes, help 
to fasten and perpetuate the fetters of their new alco- 
holic bondage. But to sympathetic, intelligent ef- 
fort in their behalf, of which, alas! they have so lit- 
tle in comparison with their great need, they are 
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readily responsive. In Lincoln, Loudoun county, on 
a Sunday evening, we addressed by invitation a 
meeting of the colored people in one of their 
churches, endeavoring to explain to them why alco- 
holic beverages, the beer, cider, whiskey, etc., in 
which they incline to indulge, are injurious and dan- 
gerous. Of such teaching, in many localities, they 
have had, and are having, almost none at all. It is 
not therefore surprising that in the absence of it, 
they should in many instances fall an easy prey to 
the alcoholic habit, that they suffer from the degrad- 
ing influence of lax morality, and that they are care- 
less and improvident in the use of the money they 
earn. They are multiplying rapidly, their little ca- 
bins are overflowing with children with a neglected 
appearance, but the neglect of whom the State and 
the Nation cannot afford to allow indefinitely to con- 
tinue. 

With the beauty of the natural scenery in the re 
gion of the Blue Ridge Mountains we were delighted 
The views we enjoyed from the mountain summit, 
overlooking the Loudoun Valley on the one side, and 
the Shenandoah, through which Sheridan took his 
famous ride, on the other, were of exceptional inter- 
est in natural beauty and in their historic associa- 
tions. We have had more extended views among 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire, the Rocky 
Mountains of the Pacific slope, and the grand 
mountains of Switzerland, but none anywhere 
more picturesque and beautifal than among those of 
the Blue Ridge range in Virginia. In one direction 
in the distance was dimly visible Charlestown, where 
John Brown was hung, and from whence his soul 
has gone “ marching on’’! 

Returning we had a few delightful days north of 
of the Potomac, in Maryland, at Sandy Spring. 
Here, too, are colored people not a few, with condi- 
tions not unlike those in Virginia, but with some- 
what better opportunities for improvement. Here 
again, by invitation, we addressed a meeting of col- 
ored people on a Sunday evening in quite a spacious 
church, with good appointments. Ready to receive 
and welcome instruction, with their many disabil- 
ities as an inheritance from slavery, they need line 
upon line, and much patience with their shortcom- 
ings. Though chattel slavery is gone, and none 
would now have it return, it has left a legacy of ig- 
norance and moral weakness for the former slave 
States and for the Nation to deal with, which calls 
for most prayerful consideration aud much substan- 
tial help from Christian men and women throughout 
the land. It is indeed a national responsibility. 
The missionary labor which the National Temper- 
ance Society has entered into in this widely ex- 
tended and very needy field merits the most gener- 
ous and liberal support. Ao a F. 


I cau that mind free which protects itself against 
the usurpations of society, which does not cower to 
human opinion, which feels itself accountable to a 
higher tribunal than man’s, which respects a higher 
law than fashion, which respects itself too much to 
be the slave or tool of the many or the few.—Chan- 
ning. 





WINTER IN ICELAND. 

By November the winter had begun with all its 
rigor, and fierce storms swept over land and over the 
sea, which lost its blue and became dull and dark. 
One by one the ships left the harbor of Reykjavik ; 
then the last mail-ship sailed, and Iceland was cut 
off until spring from communication with the outside 
world. 

Although the climate of South Iceland is cold, the 
winter is scarcely what one would be led to expect from 
the northern situation. There is not much snow. A 
few inches usually lay upon the ground, crisp and 
hard, but not the piled up drifts of a New England 
winter. Accordingly it was possible to make horse- 
back excursions to the farms round about, and to see 
the winter life of the people in the country. This 
season for the Icelander is a time of comparative 
rest. As nothing can be done abroad he stays of 
necessity at home, but his life is no mere hiberna- 
tion. He sleeps a great deal, for his house is insuffi- 
ciently lighted and the nights are long, but by day- 
light he has occupations enough. He has boats to 
build and oars to shape ; saddles and harness to make 
and to mend; or he sorts the wool which the women 
spin into yarn and then knit into stockings, or weave 
into coarse homespun or flannel, like wadmal. A busy 
sound of whirring wheels often greets the ear when 
you enter the farmhouse, and you find the women 
all at work at one end of the long room. Another 
duty devolves on the heads of the household at 
isolated farms. There are good elementary schools 
in many places throughout the island, but in remote 
districts the children must be taught at home. In 


summer the time is occupied with out-of door work, | 


but in the comparatively idle days of winter the 
father, or not infrequently the mother, teaches the 
children of either sex the common branches. Iceland 
is perhaps the best educated community on the face 
of the earth ; throughout the length and breadth of 
the land there is nobody who cannot read and write, 


and the general knowledge of some of these obscure | 


fisherman-farmers is sometimes well-nigh appalling. 
— W. H. Carpenter in Atlantic Monthly. 


MONEY FOR THE WIFE'S USE. 


THERE is no more common cause of trouble in fami- | 


lies than the vexed money question. Young women 
who have been earning good salaries marry, and 
give up their opportunities of securing an income of 
their own, in order to make a home and to take care 
ofit. They have been accustomed to draw their own 
money with their own hands and plan how to use it. 
But now it isall different. No money comes into their 
hands as their own ; they have to ask some one else for 
every cent they 
And however dear that one may be, no two people 


ever see things just alike, and this necessity sooner | 


or later becomes exceedingly irksome, not to say un- 
endurable. From this very thing arise probably 
most of the differences and heart-burnings of wedded 
life. 

The English father of wealth or moderate means 
demands that the suitor for his daughter’s hand shall 
settle upon her some property from which she can 
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derive an income for her personal needs, that she 
may not be a genteel beggar in her husband’s house. 
How long before American fathers will take the same 
ground, and protect their daughters from—not the 
greatest trouble in the world, though it may lead to it 
but—-from the most continual and annoyingand irritat- 
ing situation a woman can be placed in? And you, 
husbands, who love your wives, but are thoughtless 
about this matter, will gain for yourselves more than 
you think, if you take pains to set it right by putting 
something into their hands to meet their own wants. 


| Every wife earns it; then why should she be obliged 


to get it five cents at a time, and ask for it into the 
bargain? If you have no property which you can 
divide in that way, at least arrange that she shall 
have the chicken or butter money, or a share of the 


,the week’s wages after paying for food and clothing. 
| See that she has something, if it is only twenty-five 


cents a week, that she can use just as she pleases. 
You don’t know how it will increase her own self- 
respect and her love for you. Even looking at it 
selfishly, you will find that it will pay ; and looking 


at it conscientiously, it is your duty.—Minneapolis 
Housekeeper. 


HUMANER SHIPMENT OF LIVE STOCK. 


A New era in transporting live stock from the far 
West to the Atlantic seaboard has been inaugurated 
by a New York company, and the first train of Idaho 
beef cattle to make the run through was loaded Sep- 
tember 20 at Soda Springs by the Soda Springs Land 
and Cattle Company. This shipment consisted of 360 


| head of steers,averaging about 1,350 pounds each. The 


cattle were loaded in the new improved palace-cars, 
having a compartment for each animal. The stock 
is fed and watered in transit. A time schedule of 
twenty-five miles an hour has been figured, which 


| would deliver the stock in the New York market in 
| less than 120 hours, fresh from the Idaho range, 2,500 
| miles distant. 


It is intended to establish a regular rapid transit 
line, each train being equipped with a dining and 
sleeping-car in charge of a train master and special 
crew. The stock will not be unloaded, and the only 
delays will be one or two hours in replenishing the 
water tanks. The animals will be feeding at all hours 
on the journey. The first train left Soda Springs 


| Thursday at five p. m., Rawlins at 6.05 a. m., Friday, 


Laramie, 10.45, arrived at Cheyenne at 1.45 p. m., 
and will reach Omaha at noon to-day, making 1,025 
miles in about forty-three hours. The first 500 miles 
was made over mountain grades, but the running 
speed on the Union Pacific ranges from forty to forty 


| five miles.— Exchange. 
require to meet personal wants, | 


He that would have friends must show himself 
friendly. It is meet and comely, just and equal to 
requite kindness, and to make them amends who 
have deserved well of us, Mutual offices of love and 
alternate help or assistance are the fruits and issues 
of true friendship.—Bohn. 


He has not learned the lesson of life who does 
not every day surmount a fear.—- Emerson. 
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ALCOHOLISM IN FRANCE. 
In September of 1887 the French Minister of Fi- 
nances organized an alcoholic commission, of which 
M. Leon Say was made president, to investigate the 
subject of alcoholism, and to report upon such 
changes of legislation as might be deemed advisable 
concerning the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages. M. Say has recently reported in part. 
His report covers two points: (1). State monopolies 


in alcoholic beverages, and (2). The effects of impure | 


alcohol upon the human system, and occupies 
twelve columns of the Paris Temps. A previous Com- 
mission, appointed by the French Senate in 1886, 
made a special study of the effects of impure alcohol 
upon the public health, and reported that “alcohol- 
ism ” threatened the people of France with rapid de- 
generation. The present Commission summoned ex- 
perts from different countries, and took their testi- 
mony concerning the policy of government monop- 
oly of the manufacture and sale of alcohol, but came 
to the conclusion, after considering the experience of 
Switzerland, Norway, Russia, and other countries, 
that such government monopoly in alcoholic liquors 
is not justified. 

The second part of M. Say’s report deals with the 
hygienic aspect, and represents that alcoholism is to- 
day in France one of the most serious dangers of the 
time. Not only men, but women and children are 
affected. Mental diseases hitherto unknown have 
become common. The impure quality of the alcohol 


is held to be in part the cause ; that any reform must | 


have a double object—to improve the quality of the 
alcohol and to reduce the quantity consumed. The 





Commission wrestled with the problem of restricting 
by law the number of drinking-places, and increas- 
ing the cost, confessedly difficult, without at the same 
time too much interfering with the manufacture and 
sale of liquors as one of the most important French 
industries. 
translation, to which we are mainly indebted for 
these facts, “ that the wine and alcohol business of 


France is immense, and intimately related to the life | 


of the whole people. Wine and alcohol in modera- 
tion are necessary to the welfare and happiness of 
the French people. Again, it is against public policy 


to forbid a legitimate business, such as wine-selling.” | 


It appears that “ Liquor-selling in France, as else- 
where, seems often to fall into the hands of people 
who are good for nothing else, and take it up as a last 
resort. 
sands of persons take it up who would better employ 
their time and means in other ways.” 

M. Say recommends an increase of taxation to 
practically starve out the small grog-shops and thus 
lessen their number, and while conscious that this 
is undemocratic, argues that “Alcoholism, which 
threatens the people with an inability to govern 
themselves, is, of course, a positive danger to De- 
mocracy.” He also asks “ whether it would not be 
well to encourage the organization of temperance 
societies which would work for moderation without 
resorting to the fanaticism which characterizes our 
American total-abstinence enthusiasts.” 

The statesmen of the French alcoholic commis- | 


““M. Say remarks,” says the Evening Post's | ; 
| and valuable as the monster American log raft, so much 


| rye has advanced 48 marks and wheat 34 marks. 


sion have yet to learn that it isnot so much the im- 
purity of alcohol as the alchohol itself, which gives 


| rise to the impending national danger which they 
| would fain avert. 


They have also to learn that 
“moderation” as a remedy for alcoholism is alto- 


| gether illusory and disappointing. But it is encour- 
| aging that they are disposed thus to inquire, and 


that they are at last facing Zionward.—Nat. Temper- 
ance Advocate. 

I cau that mind free which masters the senses, 
which protects itself against animal appetites, which 
contemns pleasure and pain in comparison with its 


| own energy, which penetrates beneath the body and 


recognizes its own reality and greatness, which passes 


| life, not in asking what it shall eat or drink, but in 


hungering, thirsting, and seeking after righteousness. 
—Channing. 


Tuey are never alone that ar accompanied with 
noble thoughts.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Wellesley College opened with 195 freshmen this 
year, and turned many away because of the lack of room. 
The Wellesley girls are now seven hundred strong. The 
college has enlarged the number of its faculty and is 
starting earnestly forth on the year’s work. 

-—-The entering class of Smith College numbers 153, 
of whom 128 take the regular course, and 25 are special 
students. The whole number of students in the college 
is 450. 

—A microscopic examination of a great number of 
specimens of ancient paper, dating back to the eighth cen- 
tury, has shown them to have been made, as now, from 
rags, and not from new fibre. The most common con- 
structed is linen ; but cotton, hemp, and animal fibres have 
also been detected. Furthermore, it is discovered that 
many of the samples are “ clayed” with starch paste. 

—Timber rafts on the Rhine are often fully as large 


discussed of late. For instance, last month a raft went 
down the Rhine from Mayence to Holland, which was 725 
feet long and 170 feet broad. It carried a crew of 120 


| hands, housed in some dozen huts along the raft, and the 
| timber was worth £20,000. 


—An Italian engineer, M. Bocca, has just finished esti- 
mates for a ship-canal to cross Italy. The canal would 


| start from Castro on the Mediterranean Sea and end at 


Fano on the Adriatic. The length would be two hundred 


| and eighty-two kilometres, the width one hundred metres, 
It costs but little to open a small shop; thou- | 


and the depth twelve metres, allowing large iron-clads to 
pass. The canal would drain Lakes Perugia and Bolsena, 
and would allow of a systematic irrigation of that whole 
region. The cost is estimated at $100,000,000. The work 


| would occupy two hundred thousand men for five years. 


—The failure of the harvests in Germany is attracting 
serious attention. There is a poor crop of both cereals and 
potatoes. The price of bread is rapidly rising. Since 1887 
In some 
districts the bakers have raised the price of bread 10 pfen- 
nigs per pound. Her Richter, in an article in the Liberal 
Zeitung, calculates that Germany will require 13,000,000 
hectolitres of grain to meet the deficiency. The people, 
he says, must therefore demand an immediate diminution 
of the duty on cereal imports. The Progressists intend 
actively to agitate the question. 
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—The recommendations of the Mohonk Conference, 
which was mentioned last week as being in session, have 
been published more fully in the report. They are four 
in number: 

I. That the Indian ought to be protected by federal 
courts, not left to the Indian agent or the state courts for 
protection. 

II. That the United States government ought at once 
to establish a comprehensive system of secular education 
for all Indian children of school age, to be maintained at 
government expense and kept under government control. 

IIf. That this education should be compulsory ; but 
that the compulsion ought not to deny the Indians liberty 
to choose a private or religious school, provided it comes 
up to the National standard. 

IV. That this duty of the government to establish 
such a system ought not to be made an excuse for discon- 
tinuing or lessening appropriations to religious schools, 
while its larger duty remains unfulfilled. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE flight and subsequent death of President Salomon, 
former president of Hayti, has left that island a prey to 
civil war. In a battle fought Ninth month 28th, between 
the forces of General Thelemague and those of General 
Legitime, the former was killed. The fight lasted from 
seven in the evening till six in the morning. 

THE fund raised among the friends of C. 8. Parnell and 
his Irish policy to defray the expenses in his approaching 
contest with the London Times, bas reached the sum of 
$29,000. A mass meeting expressing sympathy with the 
Parnell cause was held in Philadelphia on the night of 
Tenth month 8. 


THE Republican Senate substitute for the Mills bill was 
reported to the Senate from the Finance Committee on 
Tenth month 3d. The bill makes reductions of duties on 
many articles, extends the free list, repeals the tax on 
tobacco, reduces that on cigars, and removes the tax on 
alcohol used in the arts. The importation of opium for 
smoking is prohibited. The bill, if passed, will make a 
reduction in the revenue estimated at $74,000,000. 

A SERIOUS accident was caused at Reading, Pa., Tenth 
month 7th, by the giving way of a temporary floor in the 
new Polish Catholic Church in that city. Between two 
and three hundred people were precipitated in a mass into 
the cellar beneath and without a moment’s warning. 


About seventy persons were injured, of whom three or 
four will probably die. 


THE personal memoirs of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan are 


about to appear in two volumes, containing about 500 
pages. 


NOTICES. 

*.* A Temperance Conference in charge of the Com- 
mittee of Abington Quarterly Meeting, will be held in the 
meeting-house at Quakertown, on First-day, Tenth month 
2ist, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Sarau C. James, Clerk. 


*.* The Third of a series of Afternoon Meetings ap- 
pointed by Samuel S. Ash, of Phila., within the limits of 
Radnor Monthly Meeting, will be held at Haverford on 
First-day, 10th month 21st, at 3 o’clock. 


* Concord First-day School Union will be held at 
Lionville, Pa.—Uwcehlan meeting-house—on the 27th of 
Tenth month, 1888, commencing at 10 a.m. Conveyances 
will be at Whitford—Pennsylvania Railroad—on the ar- 
rival of the 7.15 train from Broad street, Philadelphia. 


Friends along the line of the West Chester and Philadel- 
phia Railroad via. Media, will find it more convenient to 
go by way of West Chester, as a stage will there meet the 
train that leaves Broad street at 7.01 a. m., and convey 
persons direct to the Union. 
CLARA B. MILLER,) « 
E.J.DurnaLy, | Clerks. 


*.* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Richland meeting-house, Quakertown, on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 20th, at 10 o'clock a.m. Interested Friends 
are invited to attend. 

J. Q. ATKINSON, ) ~,. 1 
ANNA Moore, || “ers. 


*.* The 53d annual meeting of the Library Association 
of Friends will be held in the Library Room, 1520 Race 
street, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 
19th, at 8 o’clock. President Edward H. Magill of Swarth- 
more College has consented to deliver an address. 

As the Library is free for the use of Friends and oth- 
ers, it is hoped they will evince their interest by a largely 
attended meeting. 

WILLIAM B. Wess, Clerk. 


*.* Circular Meeting at Fallowfield, (Western Quarter), 
on First-day, 14th inst., at 3 o'clock p. m. 

*.* The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at London Grove, on the 27th of Tenth month, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. All interested are cordially invited to be present. 

Train leaves Broad street, Philada., at 7.25 a. m. for 
Toughkenamon Station. If those desiring to attend will 
communicate in advance with Robert L. Pyle, London 
Grove, Pa., conveyances will be provided from station to 
meeting-house. 

EpwARD A. PENNOCK, ) « y 
Lyp1a B. WALTON, j Clerks. 


*.* The annual meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 3d, 1888, commenc- 
ing at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Interested Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTs, } 
CLARA B. MILLER, j Clerks. 

*.* Clerks of unions composing Philadelphia First-day 
School Association and Superintendents of schools not 
connected with any unbion within its limits, will please 
send annual reports with as little delay as possible to 

S. RayMOND Roperts, Clerk, 
26 West Johnson street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


wo WM. HEACOCK, Be 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


= ——— mer” 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


CARRIAGE oO HIRE. 
Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 





EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 


38 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 


703 WALNUT ST., PHILA'DA 


fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 


the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the mectings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 
Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BoOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $300,000 SURPLUs $70,000 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 


SUCCESSORS TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO 


Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 
119 South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
IsaAC FORSYTHE. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestauret 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co. 


Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 


Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi 
tal and Surplus of $1,106,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 


5 oO interest. $7 ,056.200 of 
interest and principal 

6% bo j a oO have been returned 
to Investors with- 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Pebenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up 
ward ; in the, Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 


ward. Full information regarding vur various securi- 
| ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
tow York Mang’ HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadwa; 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


MoNEY 


| PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS ANI 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


RTORG. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue 





vitt 


Ss. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
A i a et em dee $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS axp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan | 


and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 


any Bank. Also = : 
“ MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 


SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


QUEEN « C'0.924 Siiitba 
WUEEN SLU. PHILADA. 
it SPECTACLES, 
FQ, EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
CROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVER 
DESCRIPTION 
HEMICALS ETC. 
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Assets, . 


mort gage. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


144 §. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Capital and Surplus, 81,175,000. 


3,333,534. 


The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 
company are secured bya special deposit of First 
Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New 


York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: 


| the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value 


of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 


The security is ample. 


PHILADELPHIA 1IRECTORS 
S. ROBINSON COALR, 
CRAIG®@ LIPPINCOTT, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
R. W. Guay, 
WM P. Bement, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN, 


Wm. Hacker. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 


securet 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


6 and a a cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 


by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. 


Transacts general Trust and financial business- 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL*.ER, 


President. 


Vice-Pres. & Manager. 


R. T. McCARTER, Jr. 


GEO. JUNKIN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Solicitor, 


Directors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA.’ 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


[INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Solicitor, Gzoree Tucker BIsPHAM 


House S.W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philade!phia. 





